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JUDGING  FABRIC  QjJALlTf   t     ,  j 

I  U.  icuture  j. 

A  radio  interviev/  iDetween  Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and 
i^r.  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,    oroadcast  Thursday,  January  9,  1940,  in 
^,the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  l3y  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  104  associate  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

WALLACE  KADDERLY; 

And  now  swinging  into  our  regulrjr  Tuesday  schedule,  here' s  Ruth  Van  Deman 
"back  with  us  to  give  the  news  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Ruth,  the  Ecrm  and 
Home  Hour  is  yours,  to  do  with  as  you  like. 

RUTH  VAN  DBI,IAN; 

Gracious,   that's  q.uito  a  responsihility . 

KADDERLY : 

I  mean  yours  to  do  with  as  you  like  for  the  next  few  minutes. 
VAN  DMAE: 

That's  more  like  it  But  don't  slide  away  from  the  microphone  like  that,, 

not  until  you've  seen  this  new  hulletin,  anyway. 

KADDERLY: 

Un  hum  ....   starting  the  New  Year  with  a  new  hulletin. 
VAN  DEMAN: 

Isn't  it  done  in  the  best  Government  circles? 
KADDERLY ; 

Certainlee.     This  looks  like  a  very  interesting  subject    "Judging  Fabric 

Q,uality."      That's  something  I  should  know  more  about  than  I  do. 

VAN  DEMAN: 

It's  yours  for  the  rea.ding. 

JCADDERLY: 

j  This  is  quite  a  ritzy  cover  design  ....  all  in  black  and  white  


VAN  DB/IM- 

Glad  you  approve.    The  very  best  bulletins  ajre  wearing  black  and  white  this 

winter. 
KADDERLY : 

And  the  illustrations  ....  they're  big  enough  to  show  what  they're  all  about, 

^and  put  up  in  the  modern  style   For  instance,  these  pages  here  with  cotton, 

and  wool,  and  silk,  and  rayon  with  a  match  touched  to  them  

VAN  DEMAN: 

For  the  burning  test  that  is.    Those  small  pictures  alongside  show  the  kind 

of  ash  you  get  from  the  different  fibers  If  we  could  only  picture  smell,  you'd 

get  the  odor  of  burning  hair  from  that  small  piece  of  wool. 
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KiJ)DZELY; 

How  about  this  synthetic  v/ool  we've  "been  hearing  about,  nade  out  of  milk 
protein  ....  does  that  smell  like  sheep's  v/ool  v;hen  it  burns? 

That's  an  embarrassing  question,  Wallace.     I  really  can't  say.    These  new 

synthetics,  made  out  of  so  many  different  things  are  upsetting  the  applecart  in 
many  directions.     The  old'-f ashioned  tests  don't  v/ork  on  them. 

KADDSHLY: 

Then  this  burning  test  isn't  always  sure-fire? 
DHvIAM: 

i-Iot  if  by  sure-fire  you  mean  an  absolute  indicator  of  what  a  fabric's  made  of. 

  If  you'll  turn  back  there  to  the  first  page  of  I.Irs.  I/iorrison's  bulletin.  And, 

by  the  way,  you  see  Bess  Viemont  Llorrison's  name  there  as  the  author. 

KADDSELY: 

The  same  lady  who  wrote  the  curtain  bulletin,  if  I  remember  right. 
DEMM: 

The  very  same  I've  marked  a  sentence  or  two  there,  maybe  you'd  like  to 

read. 

KADD2ELY :  .      •  .  .  .  ■ 

Hero? 

VAil  DSvIM: 

Yes    that  part  underlined  in  red. 

KADDERLY:  (Reading) 

"Each  season  brings  a  new  crop  of  nr^mes  for  weaves,  colors,   finishes,  fabrics, 

and  even  fibers    It  is  no  longer  possible  to  pick  up  a  fabric  and  tell  what  ■ 

it's  made  of  merely  by  a  casual  look  and  feel," 

VAIT  DHvIjUT: 

And  that  next  if  you  don't  mind. 

KADDERLY : 

"Yet  today,  just  as  to  rjiother  generation  when  'all-wool  and  yard  wide'  told 
most  of  the  story,   the  person  who  b-uys  a  fabric  v/mts  to  know  what  it  is  made  of  .  .  . 

what  service  it  cm  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  ....will  it  hold  its  color  

can  it  bo  laundered  or  dryclco.ncd   is  it  warm  or  cool  ...  will  it  shrink  or 

stretch,  and,  if  so,  how  much."    All  very  true. 

VAls  DEM  AN: 

And,  unfortunately,   few  labels  give  all  facts. 

KADDERLY : 

Why  is  it  they  don' t? 

VAN  DEIvIAN: 

Chiefly  I  think  because  manufacturers  don't  realize  how  much  the  people  who 

buy  their  goods  would  like  to  have  definite  facts  how  much  more  intelligently 

they'd  be  able  to  bu;;,^  if  they  knew  more  about  the  fabrics  to  start  with. 
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KADDERLY : 

And  of  course  there's  no  "pure  fatoics"  law,  as  there  is  for  foods  aiid  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  with  certain  la.lDels  required  lDy  law. 

lAE  DEI/iM:  .  ■ 

#  No,  and  I  don't  know  that  there  needs  to  "oe  in  just  the  sane  way.  However, 

that's  an'open  question.    Bxit  if  the  manufacturers  would  get  together  as  .they've 
done  on  the  shrinkage  question  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

and  follow  the  same  rules   so  the  words  on  their  lahols  would  moan  the  same 

thing  to  cvcryhody    that  would  help  a  lot. 

KADDERLY: 

And  malce  their  statements  in  plain  English  -  not  fancy  make-up  words  that  you 
can't  even  find  in  the  dictionary. 

VAN  DEI^iA^T: 

I  tai:e  it  you  like  the  lahel  on  your  shirt  to  say  "Preshrunk  -  will  not  shrinl 
more  than  so-and-so  majiy  percent," 

KADDEELY; 

Yes,  that  means  something  definite.     Or  when  I  "buy  a  tie,  I  like  to  see  a 
lahel  right  on  it  -  rayon,  or  pure-d^^e  silk. 

VAIT  imiAS'. 

How  ahout  \7 eight ed  silk? 

KADDERLY: 

That's  all  right,   so  long  as  I  know  it. 
VAU  DEIaAIT: 

Yes,   some  weighted  silks  give  very  good  service,  if  they're  not  too  heavily 
weighted. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  Morrison  explains  very  clearly  in  this  hulletin  how  the 
practice  of  weighting  silks  got  started  -  to  replace  some  of  the  sticky  gum  the 
silkworm  coats  his  fiher  v/ith  to  mal:c  it  stronger  as  ho  spins  it.    When  the  fihers 
arc  woven  into  fahric,   that  gum  has  to  he  "hoilcd  off"  so  to  speak,   and  of  course 
the  fahric  loses  some  weight.     So  the  practice  of  running  the  silk  fabric  through  a 
hath  of  metallic  salts  to  give  it  hack  weight  and  hod;/  came  into  vogue. 

KADDERLY: 

A  clever  \^sy  to  adulterate  silk,  in  other  Words, 
VA1\'  DWiMh 

Yes,  you  might  say  a  slick  waj,".    Heavily  weighted  silks  often  seem,  very 
luxurious  and  sleek  to  the  touch. 

^KADDERLY: 

Hasn't  the  Feceral  Trade  Commission  helped  too,   to  straighten  out  the  mis- 
leading lahels  on  silk? 

VAN  DMAJ^T: 

Yes,  they  got  the  trade  to  adopt  certain  rules.     And  thanks  to  those  anj^^hody 

who  takes  the  trouhle  to  road  the  lahels  can  now  easily  spot  "pure  dye"  and  v/eighted 
silk. 
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KjiDDSRLY: 

Ruth,  I  thinlc  this  Isvaietin,   "Judging  Fabric  Quality"  is  going  to  "be  useful 
to  almost  anybody  "buying  any  kind  of  fabric.     I  see  a  chapter  here  on  ra;^-on  —  q^aite 
a  long  one  ...  and  another  on  cotton  .... 

VAIT  DEvIM: 

Yes,  and  one  on  linen.     And  an  e:xellent  one  on  v/oolen  and  worsted  telling 
how  to  distinguish  those  two  ...  ajid  something  about  the  hair  fibers. 

KiLDDSRLY  : 

Hair  fibers? 

DEvIM: 

Csjnel's  hair,  rabbit's  hair,  mohair  ....  yes,  all  kinds  of  hairs,  and  fibers, 
and  feathers  are  v;oven  into  fabrics  these  d.cQrz. 

k;jddsrly  : 

And  I   sec  the  f incJ.  chapter  is  on  "SpcciaJ.  finishes." 
VAj^T  DSIvIAi-T: 

Yes,  the  treatments  to  make  fabrics  wrinicle  resistant,   and  v/ater  repellent, 
and  give  them  permanent  stiffness,   and  keep  them  from  mildewing. 

KADDSRLY ; 

On  the  mildew-proofing,   I've  noticed  that  exhibit  the  bureau  of  Home  Economic^ 
has  on  displa.'^  right  now  down  in  the  patio  of  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
Department.    Was  looking  at  it  just  the  other  day. 

VAl^  DEIvIAi'J: 

That's  a  kind  of  progress  report  on  some  of  the  research  work  under  v^aj-  in 
our  textile  laboratories  -  an  attempt  to  find  better,  easier,  more  permanent  ways  of 
keeping  mildew  from  staining  shower  curtains  and  fabrics  that  have  to  be  used  in  a 
damp,  warm  atmosphere. 

K  jfflDERLY : 

'That's  a  very  practical  problem,     I  hope  they  succeed  in  solving  it. 

And  now,  Ruth,  may  I  offer  this  new  fabric  bulletin  to  our  Farm  and  Kone 
friends? 

VAi^I  DWiMi 

Certainly.    We  might  call  it  a.  ITew  Year's  present  from,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

KADDERLY ; 

G-ood.     Then,  Fa^m  and  Home  friends,  if  you  want  to  add  a  new  bulletin  on 
textiles  to  :-our  household  libraries,  here  at  the  start  of  1940,  just  drop  a  card  to 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  iigriculture,  Washington,  D,  C,,  and'."* 
ask  for  "Judging  Fabric  Quality." 

VAH  -Dm  Ml 

We're  very  glad  to  send  it  to  school  libraries  too. 
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KADDERLY: 

Yes,   I   should  think  it  would  "be  very  useful  to  classes  studying  falDrics. 

I'll  just  repeat  the  title  -  "Judging  Tahric  Quality"  -  a  new  free  bulletin 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

And,  Ruth  Van  Deraan,  we'll  be  looking  for  you  again  next  Tuesday. 

VAIT  DEMM; 

Thanlc  you.     I'll  put  that  down  on  my  new  callendar. 


LM.SJL1JIXJIM. 
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